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A FAMILY SCENE. 


What is the meaning of this picture? A 
gentleman is sitting in his arm chair in his 
parlor, with his newspaper before him.— 
His wife and children are beside him. The 
tea-table is spread under a family portrait, 
and the girls are ready to furnish the 
breakfast, when the scene is interrupted by 
the entrance of a man with two baskets 
andadog. This man is probably a Ped- 
lar,who has some curiosities to sell, for 
the whole family are looking towards the 
baskets. 

This is one of the annoyances which 
people who live in the city are subjected 
to. A dozen times in a day the bell is 
rung, the girl must open the door, for it 
may bea friend who has called—but it is 
only a Pedlar, who has glass-ware, or 
images, or fruit, or millinary, or books, or 
something else, or he wants your old boots, 
or old clothes, or rags, or broken glass, 
and thus a servant must be kept to ‘ attend 
the door,’ and if you tell them that you 
want nothing, and have nothing to part 
with, and shall not have, the next time 
they come, it makes no difference, you 
must give them an answer, and see them 
of,if you dont want the hats coats and 
umbrellas taken from your entry. N. Ww. 


= Moral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


ELLA MORTON. 











It was evening, and a young girl of about ' 


aixteen was sitting in her room, by an open 
window. A trunk neatly packed, stood 
beside her. She was an only child, and 
for the first time was about to leave the 
parental roof, to meet alone the various 
Yicissitudes of life. Her parents had de- 
cided to send her toa distant Seminary, 
Where she could have those advantages 
that would prepare her for greater useful- 
ness. They were decidedly pious, and 
Many were the prayers offered that this, 
their only child, might become a bright and 
thining light to the world; and now the 
time had arrived that she was to leave 
them. Her mother sought her in her room, 
tnd seating herseJf beside her, talked to 
long and earnestly; warning her of 
Many temptations to which she had hither- 
been a stranger. Did that mother think 
was to be her last interview with her 
daughter ? 
_ The morrow came, and with a saddened 
heart, yet feeling that it was for the best, 
ie bade her friends and parents adieu, and 
the course of a few days reached her new 
Most devotedly did she apply her- 
et to her studies; to study was her de- 
light, and now while separated from her 
parents, she was determined to so improve, 
mat when she returned to them, they 
uld see that she had not mis-spent her 
ame. She soon stood foremost in the 
ehool, maga by her teacher and all 
and her. 








But scarcely had one 

year passed by, when the 

Principal received a letter 

from Mr. Morton, her fa- 

ther, requesting him to 

ie break the news to Ella 

® of her mother’s death, as 

=gently ashe could. Her 

ui mother had died very 

NW suddenly, and they had 

} not time to send her 

4, word before the funeral. 

PS And her father, although 

he warted her company, thought it best 

for her, if she felt as though she could, to 

remain and finish her studies. In as ten- 

der a manner as possible was Ella told of 

her mother’s departure to another world. 

It seemed at first as if her heart would 

break. She felt as though she was alone 

in the world, with no friend or counsellor 

left to advise her, and when looking on 

her associates, it seemed to her that on her 

alone the rod of affliction had fallen. But 

that Savior, to whom she had early conse- 

crated herself, did not forsake her in her 

time ofneed. He poured the balm of con- 

solation upon her wounded heart, and at 

last she was able to say, ‘ Thy will, O 

Lord, be done!’ Shewrote an affection- 

ate letter to her father, on whom, now 

that her mother was no more, all her affec- 

tions seemed to centre, and said, thut as 

she thought she had better remain and 
finish her studies, she would do so. 

Her studies were resumed; but those 
who knew her before her mother’s death, 
could see a marked change in her. She 
was not gloomy; but she seemed to live 
for a higher and nobler purpose. Time 
passed on: in about three weeks she was 
to return to her father. One evening, 
while sitting alone, her room-mate having 
gone out to make a call, her thoughts turn- 
edtoherhome. Her mother, she thought, 
would not be there to welcome her; but 
her father, how lonely he must have been 
while she was away, and how pleased to 
have her once more athome. She thought 
of the many things she would do for him, 
and that her whole aim should be to make 
his declining life happy. Soon a knock at 
the door aroused her; she opened it, and 
a letter was handed her. She broke the 
seal and found it to be from the minister of 
her native town, requesting her to come 
immediately home, if she wished to again 
behold her father. He had fallen from his 
carriage, and could probably live but a 
short time. 

She hastened home; her minister met 
her at the door—he took her hand—she 
could not speak—‘ Your father, Ella, is 
alive,’ he said, ‘ but cannot live but a short 
time—you have just arrived in time.” He 
then led her to his room. And O, what a 
sight for a daughter! There lay her last 
earthly parent, gasping for breath ; already 
was the stamp of death imprinted upon his 
forehead. She rushed to the bedside ex- 
claiming: ‘O! my father! my father! 
must you leave me? must I be left alone 
in the world?’ and fell fainting at his side. 

She soon recovered, and was able to lis- 
ten to her father’s dying words. Earnest- 
ly did he pray for her who was so soon to 
be left a lone orphan in the wide world, 
with no one to whom she could go, but to 
her Savior. While committing her into 
the hands of him who said, ‘When thy 
father and mother forsake thee, the Lord 
will take thee up,’ he breathed his last. 

When Ella became aware that her fath- 
er was indeed dead, she, like Rachel, re- 
fused to be comforted. But the same one 
who had stood, at the time of her mother’s 





death, beside her, did not forsake her.— 
She knew her father had gone to join her 
mother, in that better world, and when 
looking on his cold remains for the last 
time, she could hardly realize that he was 
dead, so calm and peaceful did he look.— 
She followed him to his last resting-place, 
and for the first time stood beside her 
mother’s grave. A deep feeling of loneli- 
ness came overher. She was ready to sink 
beneath the weight of it, when a voice 
seemed to whisper to her, ‘ Look up. They 
are not here, but are risen.’ 

Who has not felt, when one dearly be- 
loved has been thus snatched away, an in- 
clination to forget all the things of earth, 
and to stand idle, helpless, stricken, on the 
shores of time; gazing, longing after the 
the lost, regardless of all that is left; all 
love, all hope swallowed up in the one 
agonized sense of bereavement. Nothing 
looks as it did. The heart sees not like 
the careless eyes. We feel as if the sun 
could never shine again for us. 

But her work was not yet done. Nearly 
heart-broken she returned to her desolate 
home. The minister of the place went to 
her, and at last she consented to make his 
house her home. Here she remained 
about two years, when she was married to 
Mr. Edward Raymand, one whom she be- 
came acquainted with while at school.— 
They removed south, to reside with his 
friends. Here time passed happily for a 
number of years. By her husband and his 
friends she was greatly beloved, and no- 
thing seemed wanting to make her happy. 
Death had indeed borne two lovely chil- 
dren to an early grave, but two, a son and 
daughter remained. Many were the prayers 
she offered that these children might be 
spared to her. Early were their infant lips 
taught to lisp the name of God in prayer, 
and those lessons implanted by that moth. 
er will never be erased. 

After she had been married a few years, 
she began to notice a change in her hus- 
band. His evenings were spent mostly 
away from hishome. That something was 
wrong could no longer be concealed from 
her, yet not a lisp would she utter to any 
person about him. She would not com- 
promise the character of her own husband ; 
yet what so changed her husband’s manner 
she knew not, as he would give her no 
reason for his absence. One evening he 
left her at a more early hour than usual; 
she waited long for him, but he did not 
return. The next day passed and no ti- 
dings from her husband. Days, weeks, 
and months passed, and hecame not. In- 
quiry was made in every quarter. Some 
ventured to suppose one thing, and some 
another, yet all mingled their tenderest 
sympathies for the bereaved wife and fath- 
erless children. Traces of him were at 
last discovered. Hehad shipped on board 
a vessel bound for the gold regions. But 
why could he not have left one word for his 
wife? Why left he her inthis way? were 
questions which often arose in her mind, 
but which she could not answer. Often, 
in the anguish of her soul would she ex- 
claim to herself, ‘O, Edward! my dear, 
dear Edward! Can it be that I never shall 
see you again? 

She often kneeled by the side of her 
children, and poured out the fullness of 
her soul in supplication to God. She pray- 
ed for strength, for guidance, for resigna- 
tion. Her prayers were answered, and she 
felt to say,‘ It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth good.’ 

Time passed on—her health, naturally 
delicate, began to decline. She felt as 
though she must soon bid adieu to all be- 





low. Death had to her no terrors; but 
for her children she would still live, if it 
was the Lord’s will: if not, she could leave 
them in his hands. She knew the Lord 
would do all things for the best, and her 
greatest desire seemed to be that she might 
once more see her husband. 

It was little more than a year since Ed- 
ward Raymond had left his wife, that a 
gentleman called at the door and inquired 
for Mrs. Raymond. Her nurse told him 
that she was but just alive. ‘* What?’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ Ella, my wife, dying! Itcan- 
not be. Where is she? let me see her.” 

He was persuaded to wait until she could 
be prepared to see him. When told that 
her husband had come, she said, ‘ My last 
wish is gratified, I shall see my Edward 
before I die.’ He went to her room—she 
received him with open arms. For some 
time not a word was spoken. ‘ Ella, my 
wife !’ at last he said, ‘Can you, O, can you 
forgive your husband; his cruel conduct 
towards you?’ ‘You have long been for- 
given, dear Edward. But why have you 
been so long away?’ 

He then related how step by step he had 
been led away at the gaming-table, until 
most of his property was gone, and one 
night, after having lost a large sum, he 
madly resolved never to enter his house 
until he had property again. He 
went to the wharf and engaged a passage 
in aship bound for the gold regions, and 
without leaving one word where he was go- 
ing, set sail. Hehad not been gone long 
before his conscience began to trouble him. 
He thought of his wife—how much she 
must have suffered on his account—what 
would she think ofhim? He went to work 
as soon as possible, collected enough to 
bear him home, where he arrived just in 
time to obtain his wife’s forgiveness from 
her own lips. 

For a time atter he returned she seemed 
to revive, and it was hoped she might yet 
recover; but her work was done. Calmly 
she bade her weeping friends adieu, called 
her children to her side, gave them a moth- 
er’s dying blessing, and requested them 
early to consecrate themselves to God, and 
prepare to meet their mother in heaven.— 
To her husband she said, ‘ forget the past, 
live for the future, and for the glory of God. 
Train up our children in the fear of God, 
and may we meet a happy family in heay- 
en, is my last request.’ She said no more 
—her head sunk back on her pillow—a 
sweet smile passed over her features—she 
looked upward and whispered, ‘ Father, 
mother, I come! I come!’ and was gone. 
Her spirit had gone to be forever at rest. 

Dudley, Mass. LoRETTA. 


Biography. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


NO. VII. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


Andrew Jackson, seventh President of 
the United States, was born March 15, 
1767. His father was an Irishman, who 
landed at Charleston, S. C. in 1765, and 
settled at Wexaw, where Andrew was born. 

At the age of fourteen, young Jackson, 
with his brother entered the American 
camp, and commenced his career in the 
service of his country. Inan attack of the 
British on Wexaw, eleven persons were 
taken, and among the rest the two Jack- 
sons. An anecdote is related of Andrew, 
during his imprisonment, which strongly 
illustrates the unyielding and independent 
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THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 








obstinacy of his character. 
after his capture, he was ordered, by a 
British officer, in an imperious manner, to 
clean his boots. 


such treatment only as was due a prisoner 
of war. 
aimed a blow at his head which the boy 


parried by throwing up his left hand, not, | 
however, without receiving a wound, the 
His | 
brother for a like offence received a deep | 
and dangerous wound in his head, which | 


scar from which always remained. 


being neglected after he was thrown into 


and caused his death a few days after his 
liberation. 


Andrew was now left alone in the world, 


afflicted with the small pox, from which his | 


After his | dows have glided over their pathway.— 


life was for a while in danger. 
recovery, he began to squander his estate 
rather extravagantly, but foreseeing the 
consequences, 
course of study. He continued his literary 
pursuits until he was eighteen, and the 
pulpit, for which he had been designed by 
his mother, was abandoned for the bar.— 
At the end of two years, he obtained a li- 
cense from the judge to practice law. He 
now removed to Nashville, and the next 
morning after his arrival he issued seventy 
writs. His presence soon became a terror 
to the debtors in the place, and he became 
involved in a great many broils, which, 
however, did not prevent him from enjoy- 
ing an extensive and lucrative practice. 
Soon after this he was appointed At- 
torney General for that district, in which 
office he remained several years. In 1797, 
he was chosen a member of the Convention 
for framing a Constitution for the States ; 
he was also the same year elected member 
of the House of Representatives in Cun- 
gress, for the state of Tennessee. His 
popularity continued to increase, and in 
1797, he was elected a Senator of Con- 
gress. He soon after resigned his seat.— 
He was now only a little over thirty years 
of age, and scurcely eligible by the Consti- 
tution at the time he waselected. He was 
next appointed Mayor General of the 
militia of the State of Tenessee, which 
commission he held until 1814. The acts 
of Congress of the 6th of February, and 
July 1812, authorized the President to ac- 
cept the services of fifty thousand volun- 
teers. General Jackson addressed the 
militia under his orders, and the appeal to 
their patriotism was promptly answered. 
Twenty-five hundred brave men _ placed 
themselves under his command, armed and 
equipped for war; but at this time their 
services were not needed, and they return- 
edhome. Pretty soon, however, hostili- 
ties began to spread along the whole line 
of our southern and north-western frontiers, 
and murders of whole families took place 
by the Indians. Now every exertion was 
made on the part of the white population 
to hasten preparations for a vigorous cam- 
paign, and General Jackson was ordered 
to collect and organize as many as _possi- 
ble, of his former army. In the whole 
course of the war, Jackson was distinguish- 
ed for his bravery, energy, and decision of 
character. He bore with indomitable 
courage the many hardships necessarily 
attendant upon his situation, and hesitated 
not to share the privations of his soldiers, 
setting them an example of the utmost pa- 
tience and perseverance. This gained him 
deserved popularity with his countrymen, 
and in 1825, General Andrew Jackson was 
nominated by the Legislature of Tenessee 
as a candidate for the Presidency. In the 
autumn of 1828, the election took place, 
and the result was the choice of General 
Jackson President of the United States. 
On the fourth of March, 1829, the ceremo- 
ny of his inaugaration took place, and his 
address upon the occasion was short, but 
appropriate, and well sustained. His 
course during the eight years that he held 
the first office in the power of his country- 
men to bestow, was marked by the same 
unbending firmness of principle, and fear- 
lessness of man, which had ever distinguish- 
ed him. After his second election, he made 
a tour through several of the States, and 
was everywhere received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. General Jackson went into 
retirement at the Hermitage, (his country- 
seat) immediately on quitting the Presi- 
dent's chair, where, until his death, which 
took place in 1845, he continued to take a 
deep interest in public affairs. EstExL1E. 


The evening |! 
This order he scornfully | 
refused to obey, alledging that he expected | 


Incensed at his reply, the officer | 


he commenced a regular | 





Benevolence. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE TWILIGHT WALK. 

‘The earth again puts on its evening dress, 

And waking yon innumerable stars, 

A twilight, milder than the eye of day, 

And fairer than the calm of night, is spread 

O’er universal nature.’ 

Not far from my own home, is that of 
an aged couple. The drive to it is through 
a bye-path, shaded by maple and elm trees 


— . , tO | on either side, while little wooden bridges 
jail, brought on inflammation of the brain, | 


thrown across the several gurgling brooks, 
flowing through the green meadows, vary 


| and add beauty to the landscape. 
Their mother died soon after this, and = ape dabage? sop st 


For half a century this poor but Chris- 


| tian couple, have been sharers of each 


other’s joys andsorrows. Lights and sha- 
Days of doubt and error exchanged places 
with those of faith, and duty performed, 
ere the sun of their existence was in its 
meridian. From the sacred Sabbath hour 
in which they stood up together to profess 
their love for a Savior, they have endeavor- 
ed to ‘walk with him in newness of life ;’ 
placing their treasure in the heavens, where 
at death it shall be found fadeless and eter- 
nal. 

I had been journeying about early in the 
spring, and only been at home a week 
when I heard that * Old Daniel’ was dan- 
gerously ill. He had always been so grate- 
ful for any attention, and repaid one by 
his Christian counsels from past experience, 
that I determined to take the first leisure 
evening to visit him. 

The sun was just bidding us a peaceful 
* good night,’ and sinking to rest in his 
bed of golden down, whenI gathered from 
my garden a bouquet of its richest and 
most beautiful flowers. There was the 
‘rose of the prairie’ and the snow white 
‘ flox,’ the crimson ‘verbena,’ and ‘ pride 
of the meadow,’ with mary varieties of 
small roses scattered over the dark green 
background, while the ‘ white lily’ over- 
powered with its fragrance, that of all the 
other blossoms. This bouquet I carried 
in one hand, and in the other a basket of 
various kinds of ‘delicacies,’ which I 
thought neither his infirm wife, or busy 
daughter could prepare for him. The air 
was just damp enough to be pleasant after 
the burning heat of the day, and though it 
was early in the evening, the little birds 
nestled in their nests, as I passed the 
bushes and trees, whereon they were plac- 
ed. Nowand then, however, I heard the 
melancholy note of the robin calling to its 
tardy mate, or the distant voice of the 
‘ whip-poor-will’ in neighboring woods, 
fierce and loud enough to frighten all other 
feathered vocalists into quiet. 

As I drew near to the little cottage, per- 
fect stillness reigned there. The hens had 
gathered their broods under their wings, 
and the cattle, resting from their labors, 
were eating their evening meal in the sta- 
ble. Even Miss Tabby sat as demure as a 
quaker upon the door step, hardly deign- 
ing to move her tail when I passed near 
her. 

My knock was answered by the daughter 
who was attending upon the old man, and 
I was immediately shown into his bed- 
room. Every thing there was clean and 
neat, still and comfortably arranged. The 
unpainted floors looked as though ‘soap 
and sand’ had just whitened them, and the 
snowy counterpane bore testimony to the 
faithfulness of the washerwoman. In the 
high backed rocking-chair the old lady sat, 
her hand resting upon the open Bible upon 
her knee. She had been reading the 16th 
chapter of St. John, and been comforted by 
its consoling words. As‘ Old Daniel’ had 
fallen into a quiet sleep, I would not waken 
him, so handed to his wife the flowers.— 
She looked such thanks for them, and gave 
me so warm a pressure of the hand, that I 
felt it a blessed thing to bestow such hap- 
piness. 

‘ How beautiful, how sweet they are,’ 
she said, ‘and how good of you to think 
to bring them to a poor lonely woman like 
me. I think a world of flowers, and as 
long as I could raise them in my little gar- 
den; but that I can’tdonow. It will not 
be very long, my dear, before I shall go 
where they never fade, and where I shall 
see Him who made them for us, his sinful 
creatures.’ 

That twilight hour’s conversation I shall 
never forget. I was happy in the sweet 





| consciousnoss of contributing my mite to 


make less bitter the cup of sorrow and 


| loneliness prepared for this worthy couple. 


During my walk homeward, I did not feel 
lonely, for the ministering spirits of a peace- 
ful heart and conscience attended my path- 
way. 

One by one the stars peeped out from 
the dark blue ether, till the whole heavens 
glowed in the yellow light. When I fell 
asleep that night, visions of a day without 
a twilight came to my mind, and a life 
without its ‘ Shady Side’ was mine forever. 

Pulpit Rock, July 23,1858. c. E. aA. 


A GOOD SAMARITAN. 


We do not know of a more devoted body 
of men, as a class, than converted sailors : 
and somehow it turns out that if one of 
these men enters the ministry, he is sure 
to be successful as a “ fisher of men,’’ and 
at the same time to manifest a lively sensi- 
bility to human suffering, and a prompt 
readiness to relieve it. The New Orleans 
Delta gives us a case in illustration of our 
statement, in the person of Rev. James C. 
Whitall, a well-known sailor preacher in 
that city, and pastor of one of the bethels: 
* Having served for a long time before the 
mast, he has for some years past devoted 
his talents and energies to the enlighten- 
ment and improvement of the minds and 
hearts of those withwhom he hasbeensolong 
identified. Besides preaching, the worthy 
pastor employs himself actively in deeds of 
practical benevolence and charity. During 
a pestilence like this, his services are in- 
valuable. We heard of an incident which 
occurred a few days ago, illustrative of his 
character, which combines a certain off- 
hand bluntness with the most lively sensi- 
bility to human distress, and the most ac- 
tive philanthropy in aiding the afflicted. 

‘ Passing along the levee a few days ago, 
Mr. Whitall observed a poor Irish laborer 
lying on his wheel-barrow apparently quite 
sick. Hundreds had passed the poor fel- 
low without observing, much less turning 
aside to render any assistance to the sick 
man; but the quick eye of the bethel pas- 
tor discovered the signs of the pestilence 
in the flushed and darkened face of the 
man, and stopping to feel his pulse, he 
next proceeded, without asking the assist- 
ance of any one, toroll the wheel-barrow 
to his (the pastor’s) residence, where he 
was immediately supplied with the neces- 
sary remedies, and ina few days recovered. 
Such deeds as this are worth a thousand 
elegant cnarity sermons, preached by dainty 
clergymen, who fly our city when an epi- 
demic visits it.’"—[N. Y¥. Recorder. 
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Religiou. 
A YEAR HENCE. 


BY REV. WILLIAM WISNER, D. D. 








During the progress of a precious work 
of God’s Spiritin the village of — a 
number of youth belonging to the same 
circle, were, in the judgement of charity, 
brought to embrace the offers of mercy, 
and rejoice together in the hope of the gos- 
pel. But there was one lovely girl belong- 
ing to that circle, who, though she went 
with her companions to the house of God, 
was apparently unmoved by the influences 
which were operating upon the minds of 
her young associates. Her apparent in- 
difference to the things which belonged to 
her peace, led those who had tasted of the 
grace of God to entreat her to listen to the 
voice of mercy, and lay hold on eternal life 
while the Lord was waiting to be gracious. 
But to the affectionate entreaties of these 
young disciples she impatiently replied 
that she would wait to see how those who 
were now so deeply engaged about her 
would appear a year hence; and if they 
should, at the expiration of that time, hold 
out in their Christian course, she would 
then take the subject of religion into seri- 
ous consideration. 

It was in the winter that this fearless 
resolution was formed, and, as might have 
been expected, it quieted her mind and pre- 
pared her to mingle with the gay and 
thoughtless of her own age. The winter 
and the spring passed away, and those who 
had chosen that good part which shall never 
be taken away from them, united them- 
selves with the people of God; but the 
lovely procrastinator, who had turned away 
from the offers of mercy to wait for the 
halting of her pious associates, remained 





careless, and endeavored to satisfy her soy] 
with those husks of worldly indulgence 
which the gay and thoughtless call plea. 
sure. 

But as the summer advanced and the 
early flowers began to fade, the hectic flush 
the hoarse cough, and the rapid pulse, gave 
too plain indications that her. days were 
numbered and the season of her probation 
was rapidly drawing toa close ; and months 
before the expiration of that year which 
she had given her pious associates to prove 
the genuineness of their hopes, they were 
were called to lay hercold and emaciated 
form in the silent grave. 

The writer was with her often in her last 
sickness, and was a witness to her remorse 
and deep regret for putting off the things 
which belonged to her peace, to an uncer. 
tain future. She affectionately admonished 
those around her not to imitate her exam- 
ple, but to listen to the voice of mercy 
while it was sounding in their ears, lest 
they should be left to ‘mourn at the last 
when their flesh and their bodies were con- 
sumed, and say, How I hated instruction 
and my heart despised reproof.’ 

Reader, take warning by the end of this 
dear girl, and never put off the business 
which concerns your eternal well being, to 
a future time. The future belongs to God, 
and he has forbidden his creatures depend- 
ing upon it. Now is the accepted time, 
and the Holy Ghost saith, ‘ To-pay, if you 
will hear his voice, harden not your heart.’ 


[N. Y. Evangelist. 


A FRAGMENT BLESSED. 


We are told (we presume on good an- 
thority) ofa youth of sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, who gave the following ac- 
count of the manner in which he was led 
to think of the guilt of sia, and the way of 
escape. Ifa fragment ofthe inspired vol- 
ume was so greatly blessed to a poor sailor- 
boy, may we not expect that our Sunday- 
school children, who have all the Scrip- 
tures and kind teachers, and perhaps godly 
parents, to instruct them, shall think upon 
their ways and turn their feet unto God’s 
testimonies ? 

‘I sailed from London in a Scotch ves- 
sel for the West Indies, as second mate; 
the most wicked wretch that ever sailed 
on salt water; chiefly for swearing. Our 
captain, though a good seaman, and kind 
to his ship’s company, cared not either for 
his own soul or for the souls of his ships 
crew. We had been at sea about sixteen 
days: it came on night: it was my watch 
on deck: the night was dark and lower- 
ing, and but little wind at the ,time: we 
had most of our lower sails set: I was 
walking fore and aft on the leeward side of 
the ship, when a sudden puff of wind caus- 
ed the vessel to give a heavy lurch. ‘Not 
prepared to meet it, 1 was capsized, and 
came right against one of the stauncheons. 
Feeling much hurt, I gave vent to my anger 
by a dreadful oath ; cursing the wind, the 
ship, the sea, and (awful to mention) the 
Being that made them. Scarcely had this 
horrid oath escaped my lips, when it seem- 
ed to roll back upon my mind with s0 
frigntful an image, that for a moment or 
two I thought I saw the sea parting, and 
the vessel going down. I took the helm 
from the man who was at it, and put the 
ship’s head close to the wind. ll that 
night my awful oath was passing before 
my eyes, like a spectre; and its conse 
quences appeared to be my certain damna- 
tion. For many days I was miserable.— 
Ashamed to own the cause, I asked one of 
the men if he had any book to lend me to 
read. He offered mea novel by Rousseau. 
I asked himif he had a Testament or Bi 
ble? He answered by asking if I were 
going to die? For his part, he said, he 
never troubled his head about Bible o 
Prayer-book ; he left all these matters to 
the priest, to whom he left part of his pay; 
to pray for him; if I had done so I should 
not be sosqueamish. ‘The captain, I knew 
had a Bible; but I was unwilling to ask 
the loan of it. 

‘ Several days thus passed in the greatest 
torment, this dreadful oath always before 
me. I could not pray; indeed I thought 
it of no use. On the fifth day I was turn 
ing over some things in my chest, when 
found some trifles I had purchased for se 
stock, wrapped in paper—in this piece ° 
paper ;’ putting his hand at the same bat 
into his jacket pocket, and from a sma 
red case pulling out the paper, which wa 
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THE YOUTH’S 





a fragment of the Bible, containing 
nearly the whole of the first chapter of 
Isaiah. ‘Oh! how my heart throbbed 
when I found it a piece of the Bible.’ At 
that moment tears fell from his eyes, and 
he pressed the leaf to'his bosom. ‘ But, 
sir, continued he, ‘conceive what I felt 
when I read these words: ‘Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.’ Oh, sir, like a 
drowning man I clung to this life-buoy. I 
then prayed, and the Lord was graciously 
pleased to remove, in some measure, the 
reat guiltfrom my conscience, and I now 
humbly trust that the Lord has forgiven 
my great sin.’—[{ Youth’s Penny Gaz. 














ORIGINAL. 


THE KIND HEART. 


‘Dear mother, how exhausted you look. 
Let me take your sewing, I can finish it 
when mine is done.’ 

‘No, Mary, child, you have more now 
todo than you ought, I am not very weary, 
Mrs. Anthon expressly desired that the 
work should be sent home to-morrow.’ 

Mary Lawrence with a sigh resumed her 
needle, and although her heart ached, and 
her heart was full almost to bursting, stitch 
after stitch she plied, that the work might 
be accomplished at the appointed time.— 
For an hour not a word was spoken, but 
the silence of the room was occasionally 
broken by a low, sweet voice, singingsnatch- 
eofsongs. A child, apparently about 
eleven years of age, occupied a low chair 
near Mrs. Lawrence. Her face was strik- 
ingly beautiful; sucha one as those in the 
higher walks of life might envy. Curls of 
soft and glistening brown fell carelessly 
over a clear, open brow, and when she 
stooped over her knitting, concealed her 
eyes from view. Her mother speaks ; 
those eyes are instantly raised; They are 
ofa beautiful deep blue, shaded by long, 
brown lashes; but alas! no ray of light 
enters them. Ada Lawrence is. blind.— 

Again Mary looks at her mother’s pale 
fice, and without speaking, rises, and gent- 
ly removing the work from her mother’s 
hands, leads her to a couch. Having ar- 
ranged the pillows for the aching head, and 
kissed the pale brow, she returns to her 
sewing. ‘Three weary hours pass and the 
task is completed. 

‘Are you rested, mother?" said Mary, 
approaching the bedside. 

‘Yes, my dear, I feel quite strong now.’ 
But the quick eye of affection had long, 
aud anxiously perceived the failing strength 
ofthat dear parent. O, thought Mary, if 
Ieould only obtain such things for her as 
she needs ; but no, I cannot do it without 
money, and I have none. O, must my 
nother die because the ladies do not pay 
ne for my work? The gentle Ada seemed 
guess her thoughts, for she immediately 
whispered, ‘ Sister, if you return the work 
which you have finished will not Mrs. 
Anthon pay you to-night ?” 

‘Iam afraid not, Ada,’ said Mary sor- 
nwfully, ‘ but I will carry it if you will go 
vith me.’ 

The sisters were soon on their way to 
Mrs. Anthon’s elegant mansion, and many 
tho met them turned to look again at the 

vautiful face of the poor blind girl. 

‘0 Anna, what a beautiful creature, ex- 
taimed a young girl who was looking from 
one of the windows of a large and hand- 
me house. Miss Wayland raised her 
yes from her book, and looked out upon 
the street. She too gazed with uncommon 
terest upon the lovely face which had 
“attracted her sister. ‘It is the poor 
€wing girl,’ said Laura, ‘who looks so 
ile and sad, but I don’t know who is 
with her.’ 

‘O sister, how happy I should be if I 
Were only half as beautiful.’ 

‘Perhaps the child would readily ex- 
‘ange places with you, Laura. Do you 
wt feel grateful for your many blessings, 
oe see others without even com- 


‘I try to, sister; but every body would 
ve me, and call me sweet Laura, if I were 
beautiful. O, it would be so pleas- 
‘ut’ and Laura Wayland’s large, dark 
‘Yes filled with tears at the thought. 
Beauty does not gain friends for a per- 
"a," replied Anna, ‘ merit does_ that, and 
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remember, my little sister, that is what all 
may possess.’ 

‘Iam sure that poor girl is good and 
happy, Anna. See her now, while talking 
to the older one, how pleasantly she looks, 
although Mrs. Anthon’s servant has kept 
them so long waiting in the cold. There 
he is at the door now. She must have 
called for her pay, for see how disappointed 
she looks. I wonder why she is so sad, 
she certainly seemd to be crying when the 
rude servant closed the door so quickly 
upon her; then the little girl appeared to 
clasp her hand still closer, and she too 
looked sad. How I do wish we knew 
them, sister, for they may be very poor,’ 
and the kind-hearted child hastened to the 
door that she might watch them as they 
passed down thestreet. Anna again took 
up her book, but a half hour passed and 
not a leaf had been turned. Laura had 
stationed herself again at the window, but 
she hastened to draw a chair for a lady 
who entered the room. 

*O mother,’ she said, ‘I have seen the 
most beautiful face to-day that I ever saw, 
and it was a poor child who came with 
Mrs. Anthon’s sewing girl. They both 
looked so sad that Ido wish I could go 
to them. Perhaps they are very poor.— 
May I go, mother?’ and Laura took her 
mother’s hand, and looked pleadingly in 
her face. 

Any one who looked upon Mrs. Way- 
land’s benevolent countenance, would feel 
quite sure that she would not reBist an ap- 
peal of thatnature. Nor did she. Turn- 
ing to Anna, she said, ‘Did you see the 
poor girls? and were you as much interest- 
ed in them as Laura?’ 

*Yes, mother, quite as much so, and 
have since been trying to form in my mind 
some plan toassist them. You know Mrs. 
Anthon is rather thoughtless, and I feel 
satisfied that her not paying what was due 
them, caused the two to look so sad, as 
they left her door.’ 

‘If,’ replied Mrs. Wayland, ‘you can 
learn that they are worthy persons, and as- 
certain where they are to be found, I give 
my permission for you to assist them as 
you think proper.’ 

‘And if they are good, mother,’ said 
Laura, ‘may I take part of my own money 
to buy the little girl a new bonnet?’ 

‘Yes, dear.’ 

Laura ran to Mrs. Anthon’s to inquire 
where she could find her sewing girl, and 
Anna went to prepare some little things 
which she thought would be acceptable to 
them. 

*O Ada,’ said Mary Lawrence to her sis- 
ter, as they turned from Mrs. Anthon’s 
door, ‘ifshe had only paid me enough to 
buy mother some tea and sugar, I should 
have beenso glad. How canI go home 
without something for her!’ Ada knew 
that her sister was weeping, but she could 
offer her no consolation. It was very hard 
for those two young girls to struggle on 
with poverty, and a constant anxiety for 
their sick parent. Little did the gay Mrs. 
Anthon think that her denial to pay her 
seamstress, caused such sorrow. 

Mary and Ada had not been long at 
home, when they were startled by a knock 
at the door. ‘O, I hope that is more work 
for you, sister,’ said Ada. 

*T am afraid it is Mr. Wilson, come for 
the rent,’ said her mother. Mary opened 
the door, and Mrs. Lawrence was relieved 
to see that it was not her landlord. Ada 
could not see who entered, but a soft, sweet 
voice fell like music on her ear, and she 
knew that the speaker must have a kind 
heart. Anna Wayland soon made known 
her errand, and Mary joyfully received her 
promise of constant employment. Laura, 
who had accompanied her, entered into con- 
versation with Ada, and could not refrain 
from weeping, when she found that she 
was blind. ‘ How can you be so cheerful ?” 
she inquired. 

‘O, Ihave a great many blessings, al- 
though I am poor and blind, and I ought 
not to murmur, for very few have such a 
good mother and sister as I have.’ 

Laura admiréd her face, and wondered 
at her resignation, until her sister rose to 
go, when she placed some mpney in Ada’s 
hand, and begged her to keel it for herself. 

‘O, no,’ quickly replied the generous 
girl, ‘ I must give it to mother, it will help 
pay her rent.’ 

Thankful and happy hearts did Anna 
and Laura leave in the humble home where 
they had found almost despairing ones. 
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Through the kind attentions of Mrs. 
Wayland and her daughters, Mrs. Law- 
rence, in a great measure recovered her 
health. Mary was furnished with employ- 
ment by them, and even Ada is able to do 
something for her mother and sister. They 
are now a happy family, and their gratitude 
to the Waylands is almost unbounded.— 
Laura enjoys an hour with Ada exceeding- 
ly, and from her she has learned many les- 
sons of resignation and trust, for the poor 
girl’s character is as lovely as her face.— 
Laura is never now heard to say, that she 
wishes to be beautiful that she may be be- 
loved. She hardly thinks about self, there 
is so much happiness for her in doing for 
others. Thus she grows more lovely every 
day, and gaius approbation while she seeks 
it not. Erta. 








Morality. 
THE FEAST OF THE CHERRIES. 


A Dublin magazine furnishes the fol- 
lowing interesting account of a deputation 
of children to intercede for the salvation of 
a city. 

After the early reformer, John Huss, had 
perished at the stake, his followers, the 
Hussites, or Bohemian Protestants, took 
up arms in their self-defence. During the 
prolonged war, they besieged the city of 
Naumburg (in Saxony) in 1482; and Pro- 
copius Nossa, their general, declared his 
intention to destroy the place, and cut off 
the inhabitants, in revenge for the people 
having formerly voted for the death of John 
Huss, at the Synod of Kernitz. The 
Naumburgers, seeing themselves in danger 
of destruction, were in despair, when a citi- 
zen, named Wolf, proposed an experiment 
to turn off the fury of the general. At 
Wolf’s suggestion, all the children from 
the ages of seven to fourteen, were dressed 
in shrouds, and each holding in his or 
her hand a green bough anda lemon, 
(which it was customary for mourners at 
German funerals to carry,) were sent into 
the Hussite camp to intercede with the 
general for the safety of their relatives and 
their native city. The general, moved by 
the tears of the young suppliants, granted 
their petition, treated them with kindness, 
and ordered them refreshment, and, in par- 
ticular, regaled them with a supply of cher- 
ries, (it was then the month of July.)— 
The delighted children returned home 
singing and rejoicing, and carrying branch- 
es of cherry-trees laden with their rich 
fruit, instead of the funeral emblems which 
they brought. 

The Naumburgers, in commemoration 
of their deliverance, ever after celebrated a 
festival, called Kirschenfest, or the Feast 
of the Cherries, on the 20th of July, the 
day the infant deputation triumphed. At 
the commencement of the festivities, troops 
of children, gayly dressed and crowned 
with flowers, paraded the streets in proces- 
sion, carrying branches adorned with cher- 
ries. 














Natural Sistorp. 
DEBATE AMONG THE GEESE. 


It is not known exactly how itis that 
dumb beasts communicate with each other ; 
but there is no doubt that they have cer- 
tain signs, as intelligible to them as words 
are tous. Noone can observe the man- 
ners of brute-creatures toward each other 
without fancying at least that they are hold- 
ing some sort of intercourse. 

Here, for example, we have a little com- 
pany of geese. Just now they might have 
been seen paddling their way out of a 
pond, where they had been annoyed by a 
strolling company ofschool-boys. In their 
wanton sport they have driven the poor 
geese from one side of the pond to the 
other, pelting them with pebbles and sticks, 
and making all manner of frightful hoot- 
ings and screechings. 

They, however, have succeeded in mak- 
ing their way to a safe retreat, where they 
have smoothed down their rumpled. feath- 
ers, and composed themselves for friendly 
counsel. 

‘It is very strange,’ says one of them, 
(who had been more exposed to the as- 
sault than the others, and who, therefore 
did not apologize for taking an easy posi- 
tion,) ‘it is very strange what pleasure 
those noisy, chattering creatures can take 
in troubling us. They were sent to school 

















to learn to be wise and good, and they 
think so well of themselves that to call 
them ‘ geese’ is resented as quite an insult. 
But she would appeal to her three friends, 
if in all their walks and flights, they had 
ever seen a goose leave her proper business 
and torment a boy without any provoca- 
tion®’ The friend immediately on the left 
of the speaker confessed that ‘she had 
often run after little children and frighten- 
ed them, but only in self-defence. She 
never would have thought of doing such a 
mean thing for mere sport, ag these school- 
boys did.’ 

The next in the circle was quite grieved 
by the abuse they had suffered, and show- 
ed it in her face. She addressed herself to 
the first speaker, (as they were nearly op- 
posite,) and expressed her firm conviction 
that such creatures as they had just es- 
caped from were incorrigible. . ‘ Whether 
it is,’ (said she,) ‘that their bodies are 
covered with cloth instead of feathers, or 
that they are born and not hatched, I do 
not know, but sure I am that no goslin of 
my acquaintance would be guilty of such 
rude conduct as these boys have shown, nor 
would any respectable goose countenance 
it.’ 

The fourth and last speaker, who had 
come up after the rest, and had not heard 
the whole discussion, gave a gander’s smile 
of contempt for the whole affair, saying, 
that for his part he had always noticed 
that ill-bred boys are selfish boys, and that 
selfish boys of course seek their own plea- 
sure, regardless of the rights or interest of 
others. 

After some further observations they all 
united in the conclusion that boys who 
will stop on their way to school for the 
purpose of depriving an innocent party of 
geese of their proper recreation and enjoy- 
ment, had better take lessons in manners 
from some well-bred goose; and they all 
offered to give some lessons gratuitously to 
such as should respectfully apply. 


ana eyes 








THE DISCOURAGED TEACHER. 
I am quite discouraged with that boy,’ 
said a Sabbath school teacher, pointing to 
a lively, bright little fellow of some ten 
years of age. Why so? ‘ 
‘ Because he is so restless and mischiev- 
ous that he takes up much of my time every 
Sunday in keeping him in order, or trying 
to—for I don’t succeed.” But you say he 
is a very intelligent boy, and always knows 
his lessons, and asks many questions which 
show a deep, reflective turn of mind?” 
‘Certainly. He is the smallest boy in 


the class, and when he gives his attention, 


I want no better scholar, but when I am 
engaged with the others he is so full of 
roguery, that Iam constantly called off 
from the lesson to chide him. Yow can’t 
realize itnow, as you see him there look- 
ing so demure and innocent; but as soon 
as your back is turned the mischief will 
burst out in an overflowing measure.’ 

‘Ah, well—hope on—work on. That 
very restlessness may be the only youthful 
outbreaking of that vigor and energy 
which, some twenty years hence, shall carry 
him across the great wall of China, or 
penetrate to the sources of the Niger, to 
preach the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God to nations now sitting in the region 
of death and the shadow of darkness. 

‘To be sure, I never thought of that.— 
So itmay. I will not give him up yet.’ 

Sabbath-school teachers! Never be 
discouraged. You don’t know what great 
and good things these boys may do in the 
world, who now so sadly try your love and 
patience.—[ Young Reaper. 


HOW HE GOT A PLACE. 


A colporteur in Montgomery county, 
Indiana, says: ‘1 stopped one morning at 
a blacksmith’s shop. The forge was glow- 
ing brightly and the anvil ringing merrily. 
But as soon as I opened my bundle, and 
showed them the beautiful new books, the 
men left their work, and gathered round me. 
One was a young man of twenty-five. He 
told me that when he first left home, to 
earn.a living for himself, his mother gave 
hima Bible. He putit into his pocket and 
started. He went to shop after shop, but 
without success; all were full. Not dis- 
couraged, he determined to try yet once 
more; but here came the same cold answer, 
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‘We haveenough.’ Tired out, and almost 
disheartened, he sat down upon a block in 
the shop; and having nothing else to do, 
pulled out his mother’s Bible and commenc- 
ed reading. Soon the owner came along, 
and seeing him reading, asked,‘ What book 
are you reading?’ ‘The Bible,’ was the 
reply. ‘You can go to work,’ said the 
owner; ‘ I will furnish you with employ- 
ment.’ Boys! never be ashamed to be 
seen with your Bible. ‘They that honor 
me, I will honor,’ saith the Lord. 
Christian Herald. 


Editorial. 


THREE WEEKS FROM HOME. 
No. 1. 


it was on a bright April morning, that I took 
the arm ofa friend, and walked to the railroud 
station. The grass was springing by the way- 
side, the buds were swelling upon the trees, 
and the birds singing their most cheerful song. 
I contemplated but a short absence—only 
three weeks; was going but a little distance— 
fifty miles, and yet I asked myself as I said fare- 
well to my friend, ‘will any sad event take 
place before we meet again ?’ Not that I fore- 
boded any peculiar sorrow, but the future is 
always so hidden, that a few days may produce 
most important changes. Now that I am in 
my little room again, sitting at my beloved 
desk, I ask myself, ‘ What has occurred since 
I went away?’ Nothing very wonderful, and 
yet the question summons many scenes before 
me; I see again the friendly faces, and hear 
the kindly voices which have greeted me in 
the interval; I dwell upon them with fresh de- 
light, and am grateful for this new experience 
of the kindness of old friends. 

Perhaps, if in imitation of Aunt Fanny, who 
made her wanderings familiar to the readers of 
the Youth’s Companion, I repeat to them some 
of these little incidents, they may also enjoy 
the retrospect, though I have nothing to present 
but little home pictures, familiar to you all, 
but it may be not the less pleasing, because 
familiar. 

My course lay along'the banks of that loveliest 
of rivers, the Connecticut. It is a quiet, gentle 
stream for the most part, but at South Hadley 
Falls it chafes, and sparkles, and dashes over 
the rocks, in astate of violent agitation. That 
little show of indignation, and of high spirit 
in the fair stream, is quite becoming to its style 
of beauty. It shows it is not peaceable because 
it has not power to be otherwise, and that it 
will not tamely submit to wrong, yielding as 
its nature is. But, as withall noble spirits, the 
disturbance is but momentary; after leaping 
scornfully over the impediments which presume , 
to delay its course, the beautiful stream glides 
on calmly as before, too conscious of inward 
strength, to be often noisy and demonstrative. 

I was compelled to wait an hour and a half 
at Springfield, and seated myself comfortably 
in an easy chair in the ladies’ room, and gazed 
on the multitude of faces around me. There 
were old ladies, some of them looked worn and 
weary, as if life had been one great burden 
heavy to be borne, while others were fat, and 
of an easy, good-humored aspect, showing that 
life had gone smoothly, or if not, they had not 
worried themselves about it; there were mid- 
dle-aged women, with anxious faces, leading 
and pushing bevies of boys and girls into seats, 
with such an amazing amount of bags and bun- 
dles, and baskets belonging to them, as made 
it a matter of astonishment how they had got it 
all so far on the way ; there were young women 
with little bonnets just tipped on the vack of 
their heads, displaying all the beauty, if the 
face were pretty, and all the want of it if it 
were plain, (which last it usually was,) and 
there were babies—oh, such quantities of 
babies, of all shapes and ages, and conditions, 
and behaviors, from the petted child of wealth 
in a nurses arms, whose garments were fine and 
skilfully embroidered, to the ragged, dirty child 
of poverty, whose sole inheritance was a moth- 
er’s love. I looked at these little samples of 
humanity with a curious interest, and wonder- 
ed what their destiny might be in coming years. 
Perhaps the richly-robed infant, whose every 
want is pampered now, may die an obscure or 
ignominious death ; and the poor child, wrap- 
ped in tattered garments, may die the posses- 
sor of millions, or the honoréd and beloved of 
many hearts. If Daniel Webster had been 




















taken into a railroad depot in his babyhood, we 
dare say he would have cut rather a shabby 
figure, yet a nation mourns his loss. 

In spite of all this gazing and speculating, 
time hung wearily upon my hands, and by way 
of quickening its progress, I sauntered into the 
refreshment-room. Nothing very tempting ap- 
peared on the table, I purchased two oranges, 
and withdrew. On crossing back to the sit- 
ting-room, I encountered two little girls, whose 
dirty faces, good-humored smile, and peculiar 
brogue, all told of the ‘ green isle of the sea.’ 
As I passed them, I observed they cast very 
wishful glances at the oranges. 

‘If your faces were clean, my little girls,’ 
said I,‘ I would give you an orange, but I am 
sure you could’nt enjoy eating one with such a 
face.’ The comical expression their faces as- 
sumed upon this remark, was irresistible, and I 
gave them the orange, after having extracted a 
promise that they should wash their faces be- 
fore eating it. 

At length old and young, rich and poor, sor- 
rowful and happy, were packed into the cars, 
and we went speedily on our way. A little 
ride brought me to the ‘ way station,’ where I 
was tobe left, and gathering up my traps, I 
stepped off, and found a friend waiting to re- 
ceive me. This friend had children, whom I 
hoped would be glad to see me; at least I want- 
ed to see them, and it was a great pleasure to 
find them all well and happy—the same un- 
broken household band. I hesitate, and ama 
little at a loss to know how much it is proper 
for me to say of these young friends. Home is 
a sacred place, not tobe profaned by the rude 
touch of a scribbling hand; and [ know that 
within that pleasant home the Companion 
weekly enters, and that bright eyes will be 
wide open to see all it contains. But those 
bright eyes are friendly ones, and will, I trust, 
forgive the passing sketch which I may feel in- 
clined to give in the next No. of this little pa- 
per. 0. P. Q. 


[COMMUNICATION.] 


Mr. Willis, dear sir.—The following article, 
from the Knickerbocker, relates to a very im- 
portant subject, and is so true that it deserves 
to have a place in the Companion, for the sake 
ofa wide circulation. Please insert it, and 
oblige A Susscriper. 


The Law of Umbrellas.—Sec. 1. If you are 
away from home and caught suddenly in a 
shower, and you see an umbrella standing in 
some corner, for whichthere appears to be no 
owner, and, being much in need of it, to save 
you from a wet jacket, you take it sans ceremo- 
nie—that is stealing. 

Sec. 2. If you have a cotton umbrella, and 
in your haste to get away, or because the lights 
in the hall are dim, exchange it for a neat silk 
umbrella—that is stealing. 

Sec.3. Ifin stress of weather, you borrow 
one from an obliging friend who insists on 
your taking it, and do not impress it upon your 
recollection to restore it to him the next day— 
that is stealing. 

Sec. 4. If you find a stray umbrella in your 
house, which has been accidentally left, and 
you give it house-room without making any 
effort to find the bereaved owner—that is steal- 
ing. 

Bes. 5. If you make the beneficent showers 
which are the gift of God, a pretext for break- 
ing His laws, then you are worse than a thief. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Kane, Green Co., Iil., Feb. 2, 1853. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed I send you 

one dollar for the Youth’s Companion, for 1853. 

I hope you will continue tosend it as long as 

we can contrive te send funds for it. We 
think we cannot do without it. Yours &c., 
Rev. Jozn ” ERRY. 


West Meriden. Conn. Sep. 16, 1953. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar, to pay another year’s subscription 
to your very excellent paper, the Companion, 
which has been a welcome weekly visitor for 
nearly sixteen years. Yours with respect, 
ALBERT P, GREENE. 
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Variety. 








I?’S WHAT YOU SPEND. 


‘It’s what thee’ll spend, my son,’ said a sage 
old Quaker, ‘ not what thoe'll make, which will 
decide whether thee’s to be richor not.’ The 
advice was trite, for it was Franklin’s in an- 
other shape: ‘Take care of the pennies and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.’ But 
it cannot be too often repeated. Men are con- 
tinaally indulging in smal] expenses, saying to 
themselves that it is only a trifle, yet forgetting 
that the aggregate is serious—that even the 
sea-shore is made up of petty grains of sand. 
Ten cents a day even, is thirty-six dollars and 








a half year, and that is the interest of a capi- 

tal of six hundred dollars. The man who saves 

ten cents a day only, isso much richer than 

him who does not, as if he owned a life estate 

in a house worth six hundred dollars. 
—_—_e——_- 


LOVE OF MARRIED LIFE. 


The affection that links together man and 
wife is a far holier and more enduring passion 
than the enthusiasm of young love. It may 
want its gorgeousness—it may want its ima- 
ginative character, but it is far richer in holy 
and trusting attributes. Talk not to us of the 
absence of love in wedlock. What! because 
a man has ceased to ‘sigh like a furnace,’ ate 
we to believe that the fire is extinct? No! it 
burns with a steady and brilliant flame; shed- 
ding a benign influence upon existence, a mil- 
lion times more precious and delightful than 
the dreams of philosophy. 

—@———— 


HOW TO BUILD A HAPPY HOME. 


Six things are requisite. Integrity must be 
the architect, and tidiness the upholsterer. It 
must be warmed by affection, lighted up with 
cheerfulness ; and industry must be the ventil- 
ator, renewing the atmosphere, and bringing 
in fresh salubrity day by day; while over all, 
asa protecting canopy and glory, nothing will 
suffice except the blessing of God. 

it 


A SELFISH PRAYER. 


A little boy had his first pocket-knife, and 
for several days used it himself, and extended 
the privilege of the occasional use of his trea- 
sure to his little playmates. One evening he 
was kneeling at his mother’s knee, saying his 
custoinary prayer, which he closed up in these 
words:—‘ And please God, give little Jimmy 
Bailey a knife of his own, so he won’t want to 
borrow mine all the time.’ 
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A GOOD RETORT. 


A young lady at an Odd Fellow’s Festival, 
who was decorated with several artificial 
flowers about her person, was approached by a 
young man whose breath gave evidence of his 
having imbibed a little too freely. He addres- 
sed her with ‘ Miss have not those flowers 
lost their fragrance ?” 

‘If they have not,’ she replied, ‘ they certain- 
ly will if they come in contact with your 
breath,’ 
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FAULTS IN THOSE WE LOVE. 


The discovery of faults in those we believed 
to be perfect, is always a sad temptation to in- 
justice. Our vanity is concerned; we have 
deceived ourselves but do not acknowledge it, 
and insist on believing that we have been im- 
posed upon by others. And we fling guilt, an- 
noyance and hatred on a person, who certainly 
was not the cause of our mistaking him for 
what he never desired to be thought.— Gethe. 

—_—_—_~——— 

Way to preserve Eggs. To preserve them 
through the summer or winter, dip them in 
boiling water for the space of five or six 
seconds, then wipe them dry, and they will 
keep good and fresh from one year to the other. 
The water shuts the pores of the shell, and 
consequently keeps the air from the egg, which 
is all that spoils them.’——-[ Philadelphia Paper. 


A lump of wet saleratus, applied to the sting 
of a wasp or bee, will stop the pain in one 
moment, and prevent it from swelling. 


SCRAPS. 


Curistianity.—If ever Christianity appears 
in its power, it is when it erects its trophies 
upon the tomb; when it takes up its votaries 
where the world leaves them; and fills the 
breach with immortal hope in dying moments. 

[R. Hall. 

Presents.—When thou makest presents, 
let them be of such things as will last long; to 
the end they may be in some sort immortal, and 
may frequently refresh the memory of the re- 
ceiver.—[ Fuller. 


DrunKkENNESsS.—Some of the domestic evils 
of drunkenness, are houses without windows, 
and gardens without fences, fields without til- 
lage, barns without roofs, children without 
clothing, principles, morals, or manners. 

| Franklin. 

There isa philosophy in the remark, that 
‘every man has in his own life, follies enough 
—in his own mind, trouble enough—in the per- 
formance of his duties deficiencies enough— 
in his own fortune evils enough—without be- 
ing curious after the affairs of others.’ 

Where necessity ends, desire and curiosity 
begin; and no sooner are we supplied with 
everything nature can demand, than we sit 
down to contrive artificial appetites.—[Johnson. 

The surest way of making a dupe is to let 
your victim suppose you are his.—{ Bulwer. 

Down East there resides a certain M. D. 
One very cold ight he was roused from his 
slumbers by a very loud knocking at his door. 
After some hesitation, he went to the window 
and asked—‘ Who’s there?” ‘ Friend.’ ‘ What 
do you want?” ‘Want to stay here all night.’ 
‘Stay there, then,’ was the benevolent reply. 

‘Why don’t you strike one of your size ” 
said the tenpenny nail to the hammer. 


a 
| THe Two Great Ossects.—The discovery 
of what is true, and the practice of what is 
ot are the two most important objects jp 
ife. 


When we are young we are slavishly em. 
ployed in procuring something whereby we 
may live comfortably when we grow old; ang 
when we are old, we perceive it is too late to 
live as we proposed.—[ Pope. 

Vanity keeps persons in favor with them. 
selves who are out of favor with others. 

[Shakspeare, 

He who is always in a hurry to be wealth 
and immersed in the study of augmenting his 
fortune, has lost the arm of reason and desert. 
ed the post of virtue.—[ Horace. 


Some funny man said‘ he had not slept a 
wink for three nights, last night, to-night, and 
to-morrow night.’ 
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A CHILD'S EVENING THOUGHTS. 


Little birds sleep sweetly 
In their soft round nests, 
Crouching in the cover 
Of their mother’s breasts, 


Little lambs lie quiet, 
All the summer night 
With their watchful mothers, 
Warm, and soft and white. 


But more sweet and quiet 
Lie our little heads, 

With our own dear mothers 
Sitting by our beds. 


And their soft sweet voices 
Sing onr hush-a-bies, 

While the room grows darker, 
And we shut our eyes. 








And we play at evening 
Round our father’s knees, 

Birds are not so merry, 
Singing on the trees. 


Lambs are not so happy, 
Mid the meadow-flowers ; 
They have play and pleasure, 
But no love like our’s. 


*Tis the heart that’s loving, 
Works of love will do; 

Those we dearly cherish, 
We must honor too: 


To our father’s teaching 
Listen day by day, 

And our mother’s bidding 
Cheerfully obey. 


For when in His childhood 
Our dear Lord was here, 
He too was obedient 
To a mother dear. 


And His little children 
Must be good as He, 

Gentle, and submissive, 
As he used to be. 


————. 
THE CHILD AND LILY. 


Artless one! thou gazest now 

O’er the white blossoms with earnest brow, 

Soon will it tire thy childish eye, 

Fair as it is, thou wilt throw it by. 

Throw it aside in thy weary hour; 

Throw it to the ground, the fair, white flower. 

Yet, as thy tender years depart, 

Keep that white and innocent heart. 
—<f=—— 


SPORT AWAY. 


Sport away, thou lovely thing, 
Like the bird of airy wing! 
Happiness and love are thine, 
Innocence doth sweetly shine 
On thy fair unwrinkled brow, 
And thy leuzh of gladness now 
Falls like music on the ear— 
Hast thou ever known a tear ? 


Ah! ’tis well thou dost not see 

Sorrow, pain, reserved for thee: 

It is well thy laughing eye 

Doth not at this hour descry 

All the tempests hanging o’er thee ; 

All the countless ills before thee! 

Thou wilt find too soon, alas! 

That earth’s pleasures quickly pass. 
[S. S. Ade. 


—— 


SARAH-NADING EXTRA. 
Vake, lady vake! the moon are high, 
The twinklin’ stars are beamin’ 
While now and then across the sky 
A meteor are streamin ! 
Vake, Sally Vake! and look on me- 
Avake, Square Nubbin’s daughter! 
If P'll have you and you'll have me— 
(O dear! who threw that water?!) 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PusisHEep WEEKLY, By NaTHanteL Wilt 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advance 
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